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An important part of the problem of prepar- 
ing soldiers for their return to civilian life is to 
make readily available helpful answers to the 
many problems which bewilder men about to be 
discharged. ‘Today individual counseling is con- 
fined to separation centers and Army general, 
regional, and convalescent hospitals located in 
the United States; no counseling takes place in 
overseas theatres at this time. After the defeat 
of Germany, The Army Education Program 
will provide advisory or counseling services to 
assist military personnel in selecting activities 
appropriate to their previous educational 
achievements, their occupational skills, interests, 
and aptitudes. 

In inactive theaters, information will be given 
to both groups and individuals. Materials to be 
used include the Vocational Information Kit 
(information about occupations and educational 
requirements for certain occupations), The 
Educational Advisory Manual (showing the 
relationship between 24 basic Army Education 
Program courses and about 1,200 civilian occu- 
pations), and Your Post-War Career (for men 
enrolling in Army Education Program courses 
and a textbook for one of the courses). Sub- 
jects discussed include: 


An Introduction to the Job Future. 

Post-war Job Prospects in More Detail. 
Methods of Deciding on One’s Line of Work. 
Starting One’s Own Business. 

Government Jobs. 

Going Back to School After Discharge. 

Job Training in the Army. 





*General Dalton is Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces. 


Army Counseling Program 


Starting the Reassimilation Process 
By Major General Joe N. Dalton, General Staff Corps* 


All of this is designed to guide men into 
educational courses which will aid them most 
upon their return to civilian life. In addition, 
radio, newspapers, films, and discussion groups 
will be used overseas to keep men informed 
about such topics as changes in the job picture 
at home. 

In this country, Army counseling activities 
are well advanced both in separation centers 
and in hospitals. These activities might best be 
illustrated by the following example of a man 
about to be discharged: 

Sergeant Lewis, who served two years in the 
South Pacific and was decorated for bravery, 
is being discharged at an Army separation cen- 
ter for reasons of dependency. Sergeant Lewis 
enlisted in the Army a few days after he grad- 
uated from high school where he had taken 
courses preparatory to enrolling in the Engi- 
neering School at Purdue University. The war 
had interrupted these plans and the recent death 
of his father further complicated his future by 
throwing upon him the support of his mother 
and two small sisters. 

At the separation center, Sergeant Lewis had 
many questions concerning his discharge from 
the Army and his readjustment to civilian life: 

Where can I get information on a war job 
that will pay well, and at the same time be of 
help to me later when I take up electrical engi- 
neering at Purdue? If I take a job now to help 
support my family, will I be able to get financial 
assistance under the GI Bill two years from 
now? What special Civil Service considerations 
do I get if I want a Government engineering 
job? If I decide not to continue with my engi- 
neering studies and go into some kind of busi- 
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ness, under what conditions can I get a loan of 
$2,000 as provided by the GI Bill, and is this 
loan made or guaranteed by the Government? 


To answer the questions of Sergeant Lewis 
and thousands of other soldiers who are being 
discharged at hospitals and separation centers, 
the Army has recently developed and put into 
operation a counseling program. This program 
makes it possible for every individual leaving 
the service to sit down in a private booth with 
a military counselor who has been carefully se- 
lected and trained for his job, and to ask any 
questions he may have concerning his Army dis- 
charge and his return to civilian life. Counsel- 
ing is entirely voluntary and is offered only to 
those men who request it. (All men are inter- 
viewed personally when WD, AGO Form 100, 
explained later, is executed.) Questions requir- 
ing detailed information which the counselor 
does not have at hand are referred to a repre- 
sentative of the appropriate agency such as the 
War Manpower Commission, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Selective Service System, the United 
States Civil Service Commission, or the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. If the soldier prefers to wait 
until he is back in his home community before 
taking up his questions with these agencies, the 
counselor gives the man the address of each 
agency he desires to see. 

The need for this service is apparent from 
the questions asked by so many of the million 
or more veterans of the present war who have 
been discharged at hospitals and separation cen- 
ters. Many of the men are medically unfit for 
further military duty as a result of combat 
wounds; a considerable number of over-age men 
have been transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps; some have been unable to adjust to Army 
life; some are released by reasons of depend- 
ency; others are needed in critical war work. 

Able-bodied men in these categories are dis- 
charged at 17 Army separation centers located 
at Fort Devens, Mass.; Fort Dix, N. J.; Fort 
Bragg, N. C.; Fort McPherson, Ga.; Camp 
Shelby, Miss.; Camp Atterbury, Ind.; Fort 
Sheridan, IIl.; Fort Snelling, Minn.; Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Fort 
Logan, Colo.; Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Camp Beale, Calif.; and Fort Douglas, 
Utah. Soldiers are discharged at separation 
centers which are nearest their homes. Men 


who receive medical discharges are processed at 
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Army general, regional, and convalescent hospi- 


tals scattered throughout the continental United § 


States. 


AGO Form 100 Summarizes Army Experience | 


The Army counselor not only answers the sol- | 


dier’s questions and provides him with accurate FF 


referrals to agencies, but also prepares for each 


man on WD, AGO Form 100 an abbreviated & 


summary of his Army experience. This record, 
which was developed as a result of numerous 
conferences with representatives of the WMC, 
Veterans Administration, Selective Service, and 
industrial leaders, serves as an official Army in- 
troduction to Government agencies, employers, 
educational authorities, and other interested par- 
ties. It contains no information derogatory to 
the individual, since it is designed to assist the 
individual to make a satisfactory adjustment to 
civilian life. 

The Form 100 is, in brief, a summary of the 
soldier’s civilian and military educational and 
occupational experience, with a conversion of 
his military training and skills to related civilian 
jobs. The conversions are made by the coun- 
selor by reference to the WMC’s Special Aids 
for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 
One copy of the Form 100 is supplied to the 
local office of the Veterans Administration near- 
est the soldier’s home community and one copy 
is given to the soldier for his own use. 

Each counselor is equipped with a “Kit” of 
materials made up of pertinent Army regula- 
tions and classification manuals. This kit in- 
cludes the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Interviewing Aids, Selective Placement of the 
Handicapped, Labor Market Information for 
United States Employment Service Counseling 
(Industry Series and Area Statements), The 
Labor Market and Directory of Field Offices, 
all published by the WMC; as well as materials 
concerned with practically every aspect of vet- 
erans’ legislation, educational facilities, reem- 
ployment rights, rehabilitation, National Service 
Life Insurance, and the locations and functions 
of national and local agencies offering a: istance 
to veterans. In addition to his own kit, each 
counselor has access to the Counselor’s Library 
which contains materials for occasional refer- 
ence or individual study. Both the kit and the 
library are continually supplied with new refer- 
ence materials which have been carefully se- 


lected by specialists in The Adjutant General’s 
Office. 
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The Army counselor’s own military experi- 
ence gives him a special insight to make an 
effective evaluation of military skills and train- 
ing. He has direct access to all Army records 
and information bearing upon individual cases. 
He is equipped, through his knowledge of Army 
regulations and practices, to assist in problems 
arising out of military service. A further very 
real advantage lies in the fact that it is easy for 
him to establish rapport with the man being dis- 
charged since both of them are in uniform and 
have shared experiences which make under- 
standing easy. Such a program as this is effec- 
tive and worth while only if it is personalized 
in method and warmly human in spirit. 

Military counselors work in close coopera- 
tion with representatives of government and 
civilian agencies authorized to be represented 
at installations where separations are made. 
These representatives act as liaison officers of 
their respective agencies on the staff of the in- 
stallation commander. They also give advice 
and information, when desired, to. men being 
separated from the service. 

Representatives of the United States Employ- 
ment Service are rendering an effective service 
at points of separation by assisting with prob- 
lems respecting employment counseling, job op- 
portunities, and job requirements. They pro- 
vide local occupational data supplementing the 
national information in the counselor’s kit and 
library; they are available for consultation with 
military counselors concerning problems in job 
counseling; and, when requested, interview men 
being separated who have difficult or unusual 
employment problems. During periods of pro- 
duction emergencies they also disseminate to 
men being separated information on job oppor- 
tunities in critical war industries. 

The representatives of the Veterans Admin- 
istration at separation centers and hospitals ren- 
der valuable assistance in connection with laws 
administered by that agency, in the submission 
of records to the Veterans Administration, and 
in the preparation of records and claims for 
men leaving the service. 


The Selective Service System representative 
acts in an advisory capacity to military counsel- 
ors with regard to reemployment rights of vet- 
erans, and discusses specific problems with men 
being separated when additional technical infor- 
mation is desired. 

The representative of the United States Civil 


Service Commission provides information con- 
cerning the reemployment rights of Federal 
civilian employees being discharged from the 
Army and legal privileges and opportunities for 
Federal employment, and assists in the prepara- 
tion of Civil Service applications for employ- 
ment. He also advises military counselors on 
Civil Service matters. 

The American Red Cross assists in the prep- 
aration of claims and is available to dischargees 
who desire counseling on personal and family 
problems. 


In summary, it should be pointed out that 
the Army’s counseling program at the time of 
discharge can only initiate the over-all counsel- 
ing which should be made available to every 
man who has served his country honorably dur- 
ing World War II. It is impossible for the 
Army to do more than start this important ac- 
tivity, since the counseling interview at the sepa- 
ration center is relatively short. On the other 
hand, the Army’s program is meeting a very 
real need on the part of men leaving the serv- 
ice, judging from the testimony of men who 
have been counseled. All Army procedures 
have been designed to dovetail with those of 
civilian agencies in the soldier’s home commu- 
nity. It is their responsibility to take up where 
the Army has left off and to follow through on 
counseling until veterans have again become an 
integral part of their respective home commu- 
nities. 

This article is reprinted, with minor revisions, from the Man- 


power Review, Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1945, official publication 


of the War Manpower Commission. 





University Education in England Receives 
Increased Financial Aid 


According to an item in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, university education in 
England is beginning to get the financial help 
it will sorely need to rehabilitate higher educa- 
tion after the lean years imposed by the war. 

According to the item, ‘““The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is increasing the annual Treasury 
grant by $15 million for the next two years 
with a promise of more to come over the next 
10 years. The universities estimate that neces- 
sary capital expenditure, at prewar prices, dur- 
ing the next decade will be $75 million, with 
another $40 million for medical schools.” 
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The Civil Readjustment Program of the 
United States Navy is dedicated to assisting her 
men and women to prepare for their return to 
civilian life. Since demobilization is still a 
thing of the future the major part of the job 
is ahead. The Navy can have no demobiliza- 
tion when war ends in Europe; that must wait 
until the complete and final defeat of Japan. 
However, the Civil Readjustment Program is 
already in action and the pattern for V-Day is 
being molded. 

In the latter part of 1942, liaison was estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Naval Personnel with 
the Veterans Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission. On 5 January 1943 
provision was made officially by the Navy to 
permit representatives of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to interview and counsel pros- 
pective dischargees in the naval hospitals prior 
to their discharge. Here the first real step was 
taken in providing for the readjustment of naval 
personnel to civilian life. This so-called Hos- 
pital Program developed into the present-day 
comprehensive Civil Readjustment Program. 

The Navy is already having day-to-day ex- 
perience with the separation of naval personnel, 
for in this branch of the armed forces, as in all 
others, a number of men leave the service each 
month. During December 1944 approximately 
15,500 persons were separated from the naval 
service. These men and women are given every 
assistance by the Navy in order that they may 
adjust themselves again to civilian life. In help- 
ing them the Navy is developing ways and 
means efficiently to assist the great masses of 
its men and women to be released when final 
victory is achieved. 


Demobilization Division Established 


In November 1944, a Demobilization Divi- 
sion was established in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel to plan, perfect, and coordinate the 
machinery for returning to civilian life those 
persons not required in the post-war Navy. The 


*Lieutenant Commander Corris is the Officer in Charge, Civil 
Readjustment Section, Demobilization Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 


Navy’s Civil Readjustment Program 


Starting Them Off on the Right Foot 
By Lt. Comdr. John W. Corris, USNR* 


Civil Readjustment Program became the re. 
sponsibility of one of the three sections of this 
new division. 


The Navy in the Civil Readjustment Pro. 
gram will not function as an employment agency, 
nor will the work of existing governmental 
agencies be duplicated. The Civil Readjust. 
ment Program will provide an informational 
service for the dischargee, advising him fully of 
his rights and benefits and referring him to the 
appropriate governmental agencies from which 
he may secure first-hand specific help and guid- 
ance. 


At the present time, the Navy’s program is 
organized on a naval district and station basis. 
Each of the 11 Naval Districts within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and the Po- 


tomac River Naval Command has a District | 


Civil Readjustment Officer serving on the Com- 
mandant’s staff. These officers have been in- 
doctrinated through conferences in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel where aims and objectives 
of the program were outlined and policies and 
procedures reviewed in detail. The District 
Civil Readjustment Officers are charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining liaison with 
the WMC and other Federal agencies at the 
State level. They are also responsible for the 
training and indoctrination of the Activity Civil 


Readjustment Officers who have been appointed | 


at naval activities in the United States discharg- 
ing personnel. 
Program provides a trained Civil Readjustment 
Officer on hand at every exit point from the 
Navy to service all dischargees. 


Personnel Redistribution 
Centers 


To perfect the Civil Readjustment Program 
and provide the necessary facilities and machin- 
ery to demobilize expeditiously thousands of 
naval personnel following the cessation of hos- 
tilities, an Experimental Personnel Redistribu- 
tion Center has been established at the Naval 
Training Center, Lido Beach, Long Island, 
N. Y. Through this center are now processed 
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most of the enlisted personnel being separated 
from the naval service in the Third Naval Dis- 
trict. Another Experimental Personnel Redis- 
tribution Center has been commissioned at Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. This center will service na- 
val personnel being discharged in the Ninth 
Naval District. The program, procedures, and 
techniques developed at these Experimental 
Centers will be used as a pattern for other cen- 
ters of this type to be established, as necessary, 
throughout the Nation. By these experiments 
the Navy will have tested and proved its de- 
mobilization and civil readjustment processes 
before general demobilization begins. 


When a Navy man is discharged from the 
service from any naval station, he is given a 
complete physical examination, his records are 
brought up to date, and his pay accounts are 
straightened out. He receives the first $100 of 
his mustering-out pay (any further payments 
come to him in monthly installments). Forms 
are provided on which he may apply for con- 
tinuance or conversion of his National Service 
Life Insurance. If he was previously employed, 
notification is sent to his employer on the day 
of discharge. The most important step in the 
process is the interview of the dischargee by the 
Civil Readjustment Officer. The Civil Read- 
justment Officer goes over with him, point by 
point, his rights and benefits as a veteran and 
determines whether his discharge papers are 
complete with respect to any items that might 
affect his eligibility for these benefits. The Off- 
cer also explains all items of interest concerning 
available educational aid; sources of private or 
governmental job opportunities; loans for home, 
business or farm; vocational training and any 
related subject that might prove helpful. Hav- 
ing ascertained what provisions or prospects are 
of special interest to the dischargee, the Civil 
Readjustment Officer directs him specifically to 
the place or places where he can obtain further 
information in connection with his particular re- 
quirements. During the interview each man is 
provided with the following: 

1. A copy of the booklet, Your Rights and 
Benefits—A Handy Guide for Veterans of the 
Armed Forces and Their Dependents. Pub- 
lished by the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, it outlines the principal rights, 
privileges, responsibilities and benefits of vet- 
erans, and tells where and how to obtain further 
information. 
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2. A Notice of Separation (Form 553), the 
original of which is given to the dischargee and 
copies forwarded to certain governmental agen- 
cies. This report of separation provides in 
general the following information: name, ad- 
dress, insurance data, ratings held, service 
schools attended and courses taken, off-duty 
educational courses completed, Selective Service 
data, the type of job held before entry into 
service, and the name and address of the last 
employer. 


3. A written description of the duties of the 
highest rating held by the dischargee while in 
the Navy and a list of comparable civilian occu- 
pations. This provides any prospective em- 
ployer with valuable information concerning the 
veteran’s Navy experience and indicates the 
kinds of civilian jobs he is best qualified to per- 
form. 


Naval personnel being separated from the 
service through Experimental Personnel Redis- 
tribution Centers and many Naval Hospitals 
have an opportunity to consult with the repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration, 
USES, American Red Cross and other accred- 
ited agencies and groups. Navy Chaplains, In- 
surance Officers, and Educational Service Off- 
cers are located at each center to give special- 
ized information in their respective fields. Be- 
cause of the small number of personnel being 
discharged from some naval activities it is not 
always practicable to have the above agencies 
and officers present in addition to the Civil Re- 
adjustment Officer; but, in any case, every dis- 
chargee is fully informed in regard to his rights 
and benefits as a veteran. If after the dis- 
chargee has returned home he still has questions 
or problems concerning his rights and benefits, 
he is at liberty to consult with or direct inquiries 
to the District Civil Readjustment Officer of his 
home district. His questions are answered, and 
he is referred again directly to the cognizant 
agencies. 


Naval personnel on active duty are kept up- 
to-date on legislation or directives affecting their 
rights and benefits as veterans through ship and 
station publications and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel Information Bulletin, which is dis- 
tributed every month to more than 3 million 
officers and men. Other literature pertaining 
to veterans’ rights is also available through 
Civil Readjustment Officers. 











Educational Services 
Program 


Much of the necessary preparation for a re- 
turn to civilian life begins long before a man is 
discharged from the service. The Navy's Edu- 
cational Services Program enables all naval 
personnel to take advantage of off-duty classes, 
self-teaching courses, and correspondence courses 
that will be beneficial to them both while in the 
service and after separation from it. The Edu- 
cational Services Program enables the Navy 
man whose studies were interrupted to make up 
some of the school time lost by joining the serv- 
ice. In addition to these courses former naval 
personnel will receive academic credit in many 
institutions for naval training and experience. 

By continuous and close cooperation and 
liaison with varios governmental and private 
agencies and through the processes and ex- 
periments outlined above, the Navy is plan- 
ning ahead now for the expeditious demobiliza- 
tion and efficient readjustment to civilian life of 
naval personnel to be separated from the naval 
service in the days to come. The Navy is going 
all out this time to “take care of her own” and 
to start every one of her many sons and daugh- 
ters off on the right foot along the paths to 
useful, happy citizenship. 


This article is reprinted, with minor revisions, from the Man- 
power Review, Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1945, oficial publication 
of the War Manpower Commission. 





The University of Nebraska Peace 
Conference 


Several months ago a number of students at 
the University of Nebraska conceived the idea 
of putting on an experimental peace conference 
in which they would write, collectively, a treaty 
of peace. After securing the support of the 
administrative officials of the University and 
the assistance in technical matters of faculty 
members, the whole campus became involved in 
the enterprise. 

It was agreed that the countries would be 
represented by fraternities, sororities, and non- 
fraternity and non-sorority groups. As it 
worked out, all but four of the United Nations 
were represented. There were groups repre- 
senting Germany, Italy, and Japan, but they 
were allowed to give their views only when re- 
quested, not to negotiate or vote. Pressure 
groups for religion, labor and other special in- 
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terests were organized to promote their peace 
programs. 


The conference was organized into 12 com. | 
mittees to deal with selected phases of the peace | 
settlement, with from 40 to 60 delegates al- | 
lotted to each. These committees held meetings | 
during the month of February, using subcommit- | 


tees and technical advisers (faculty members) 
until they were ready to submit reports to the 
plenary sessions of the conference, which began 
on March 5. In the meantime impromptu 
meetings were arranged in which large and 
small states conspired against each other, states 
with minority problems conferred, or some 
other special problem was threshed out. 


The plenary sessions voted to accept, with 
some modifications, the reports of the 12 com- 
mittees as the treaty of peace. This treaty pro- 
vides for the acceptance of the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan with 13 modifications or amplifica- 
tions, most important of which relates to voting 
on sanctions in the Security Council—the most 
controversial of all the questions to come before 
the conference. The compromise accepted on 
this subject allows the Security Council, for a 
trial period of 5 years, to impose sanctions by 
a vote of two-thirds, excluding the disputants. 


The treaty does not carve Germany up terri- 
torially, but it does provide for the independ- 
ence of Austria, the internationalization of the 
Ruhr, Heligoland and the Kiel Canal, and ces- 
sions of territory along the frontier to Den- 
mark, Poland, and The Netherlands. It estab- 
lishes the Curzon line, with modifications, one 
of which gives Lwow to Poland. Provision is 
made for a weak Balkan Confederation and for 
the internationalization of the Dardanelles. In 
the Far East, Korea and Thailand will be in- 
dependent and China will recover Manchuria, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, and Hong Kong. In 
final form the treaty contains about 7,500 
words, and disposes in some way of many of 
the questions that will require treatment after 
the war. The large document is evidence of 
the great amount of work and thought given 
to the problem by the 1,800 students who took 
part in the project. 

In opening the first plenary session, Chan- 
cellor C. S. Boucher referred to the conference 
as “the most laudable enterprise ever to be 
staged on any campus.” The significance with 
which others regarded it is indicated by the 
standing of the alumni speakers who partici- 
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pated in its sessions. They included Governor 
Dwight Griswold, who presided over and ad- 
dressed the final plenary session; State Senator 
C. Petrus Peterson, speaker of the Nebraska 
Legislature, who presided over the parliamen- 
tary discussions; Judge Robert G. Simmons, 
who presided over the second session; Herbert 
G. Brownell, Jr., chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee, who spoke on “The Role 
of America in Peace Settlements”; and Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan and Minister to Denmark from 
1933 until 1936, who addressed the conference 
on “‘Reeducation of the Axis Countries.’ 

Participants in special convocations prior to 
the peace conference included Manoah Leide- 
Tedesco, nationally known authority on inter- 
American affairs, and John Parke Young, as- 
sistant chief of financial and monetary affairs 
of the Department of State and delegate to the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 
sent the following telegram, read by Miss Gerry 
McKinsey, ’46, who opened the Conference: 

“It is of the greatest importance that the 
young people of America take an active part in 
the discussion of the problems of the post-war 
period and the international organization which 
will so fundamentally affect their lives. It is 
gratifying to learn from your letter of Febru- 
ary 21 of the constructive effort which the stu- 
dents of the University of Nebraska are making 
to that end.” 





Army Requests College Materials for 
Counseling 


The following announcement has been made 
by Major General J. A. Ulio, The Adjutant 
General: 

“The Army has established separation classi- 
fication and counseling sections in hospitals and 
separation centers throughout the United 
States. Here the returning service men and 
women are given an opportunity to discuss their 
problems of readjustment to civilian life. Well- 
qualified military personnel have been carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained in counseling, 
and have access to a large amount of informa- 
tion gathered through cooperative arrangements 
with governmental agencies, business, industry, 
labor organizations, etc. 
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“In order that the counselors may be well- 
intormed as to the special offerings in the field 
of higher education, colleges and universities 
are invited to provide any printed publications 
regarding special offerings to service men and 
women, which they consider of value to separa- 
tion centers and hospitals. Single copies of such 
printed publications should be sent to the Officer- 
in-Charge of Separation Classification and 
Counseling in each Service Command. This 
officer will then inform the respective agency or 
institution as to the number of copes that will 
be needed for distribution in that Service Com- 
mand. The addresses of these officers are 
listed below: 


Commanding General, 

Headquarters First Service Command, Army Base, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Second Service Command, 

Governors Island, N. Y. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Third Service Command, 

U. S. Post Office Building, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Fourth Service Command, 

U. S. Post Office Building, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Fifth Service Command, 

Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Sixth Service Command, 

Civic Opera Building, 

20 North Wacker Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Seventh Service Command, 

Federal Building, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 








Commanding General, 

Eighth Service Command, 

Santa Fe Building, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 


Commanding General, 

Ninth Service Command, 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Attn: Officer-in-Charge Separation Classification and 
Counseling. 





Summer Schools in Mexico and Cuba 


Various arrangements have been made for 
summer schools in several countries of Latin 
America where students from the United States 
may find courses and activities in which they are 
particularly interested. A few of these summer 
schools are listed below. 

The Spanish Language Institute, which was 
held for the first time in 1944, will take place 
in Mexico City, from June 25 to August 15 this 
summer. The Institute is under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, the Mexican Min- 
istry of Public Education, and the Instituto 
Mexicano-Norteamericano de Relaciones Cul- 
turales. Enrollment is limited to approximately 
125 experienced teachers of Spanish, recom- 
mended by a city, county, or State superintend- 
ent of schools. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

The National University of Mexico Summer 
School, established in 1921, will hold its twenty- 
fifth annual session, from June 25 to August 15. 
Courses are offered in Spanish and methods of 
teaching Spanish, French, Portuguese, Latin, 
various aspects of Latin-American literature, 
education, art, folklore, and Mexican crafts and 
popular songs and dances are among the other 
subjects offered. Excursions to points of inter- 
est will be conducted by the University. At- 
tendance is not limited to teachers or to those 
with previous knowledge of Spanish. Inquiries 
should be directed to the Secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, San Cosme, 71, Mexico, D. F. 

The Summer School of the University of 
Havana, at Havana, Cuba, which has been held 
every summer since 1941, will conduct a 6-week 
session, from July 9 to August 18. A broad 
program is offered, with opportunities for learn- 
ing or improving fluency in Spanish. The study 
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of Cuban folklore, dancing, music, and litera- | 
ture, and visits to historic areas of the Island | 


are among the attractions. 


Information may be © 


obtained by writing to the Director of the Sum. | 


mer School, University of Havana, Havana, 


Cuba. 
The Field Schools of the Universities of 


Michigan, New Mexico, and Texas, held in | 


collaboration with the School of Philosophy and 
Letters and The Summer School for Foreign 
Students of the National University of Mexico, 
will be held this summer, June 25 to August 
15. Courses in art, economics, geography, 
geology, government, history, sociology, and 
Spanish will be offered. Inquiries may be made 
of: (1) Director of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, until June 25; 
(2) Dean of the Graduate School, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, until June 25; 
(3) Dean of Admissions University of Texas, 
Austin, until June 12; and (4) Secretary of the 
National University of Mexico Summer School, 


San Cosme, 71, Mexico, D. F. 


The Inter-American Institute, summer field 
school of North Texas State Teachers College, 
will be held in Morelia, Mexico, for two terms 
of 6 weeks each. Opportunities to study class- 
room situations and educational methods in 
Mexican schools, as well as courses in art and 
Spanish, are offered. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Inter-American Institute, Box 
5135, Teachers College Station, Denton, Texas. 


Texas State College for Women will hold 
the fifth session of The Saltillo, Mexico Sum- 
mer School, July 19 to August 29. Students 
will receive instruction in everyday Spanish 
from Mexican professors. Information may be 
obtained by writing to Box 3897, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

The University of Houston Summer Center 
of Mexico, first term, will be held from June 4 
to July 15, in Mexico City, and the second term 
from July 17 to September 2, will be held in 
Mexico City, Guanajuato, Guadalajara, Aca- 
pulco, and Oaxaca. During the first term, stu- 
dents may enroll for courses in sociology, Span- 
ish, and Spanish for teachers; second term 
courses are in the field of sociology, emphasiz- 
ing regional conditions of Mexico. Address 
inquiries to the University of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

The Sam Houston Mexican Field School will 
be held in connection with the summer session of 
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the University of Puebla, Puebla, Mexico, from 
June 7 to July 17. Courses in Spanish, Mexican 
music, speech, art, English, Mexican history, 
Hispanic-Americanism, and physical education 
will be offered. Details may be obtained from 
the Mexican Field School Director, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 

The Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
sponsors a school in Mexico City, from June 4 
to July 13, which emphasizes introductory and 
advanced courses in Spanish and a workshop in 
art. Inquiries should be directed to the Chair- 
man, Department of Spanish, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

A field school in Chihuahua, Mexico, from 
June 4 to July 14, will be conducted by the Sul 
Ross State Teachers College. Courses in Span- 
ish and history will be offered. Inquiries may 
be directed to the Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine, Tex. 





Change in Plan for Transition to Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 


The Navy announced in a release dated April 
3, that no new NROTC Units will be commis- 
sioned on July 1, as had been contemplated at 
an earlier date. As a result, the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel will offer to continue for the 
term beginning July 1 existing contracts at all 
Navy V-12 Units, and quotas for all units for 
that term will soon be announced. While for 
some students this new action will postpone the 
time when they are formally enrolled in the 
NROTC, it will not change the time at which 
any student begins courses in naval science and 
tactics. 

The following actions will be taken on or 
about July 1: (1) Eligible V-12 students now 
enrolled in the 27 institutions having NROTC 
Units will be transferred to such units; and (2) 
certain V-12 Units which do not have NROTC 
components will be authorized to offer appro- 
priate courses in naval science and tactics, and 
naval officers will be assigned to these units. 





Consumer Education Service 


The March 1945 issue uf Consumer Educa- 
tion Service deals extensively with food for 
civilians in wartime, especially with the situation 
in 1945. This publication, now in its ninth year, 
is a periodical issued by the American Home 
Economics Association. It is made possible 
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through a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron, an 
honorary organization of persons in the field of 
home economics. 

The periodical makes available information 
that assists one in thinking his way through the 
maze of interlacing consumer-business relation- 
ships. In it are found annotated listings of new 
publications, reports of progress in standardiza- 
tion and informative labeling, news from gov- 
ernmental departments and regulatory agencies 
of interest to consumers, news of legislation, 
trade promotion and advertising campaigns, de- 
velopments in the cooperative movement, and 
reports of consumer projects. Special attention 
is given to such matters as price control, the 
cost of living, reconversion policies, and post- 
war economy. Occasionally a number is de- 
voted to ways in which consumer education is 
taught in colleges and in adult education pro- 
grams. 





Standards for Courses in Radio 
Broadcasting 


With the assistance of a special committee 
and 100 college and university faculty members 
the Federal Radio Education Committee has 
developed and adopted a statement of suggested 
standards for college courses in radiobroadcast- 
ing. ‘These standards should prove useful to 
the large number of colleges and universities 
that have introduced radio courses into their 
academic programs or are planning to offer such 
instruction after the close of the war. 

The report suggests that a college or univer- 
sity offering instruction in radiobroadcasting 
may have one, or a combination, of the follow- 
ing four objectives: (1) To develop within the 
student an understanding of the social, political, 
economic, cultural, and international significance 
of radio; (2) to prepare (a) teachers to utilize 
programs and transcriptions in the classroom 
and (b) supervisory personnel to serve schools 
as audio-specialists or as directors of educa- 
tional radio programming; (3) to prepare stu- 
dents to use radio in certain vocational and pro- 
fessional fields such as journalism, advertising, 
speech, music, and religion; (4) to prepare stu- 
dents through practical training for employment 
with stations, networks, or firms providing 
broadcasting with special services. For the 
accomplishment of these objectives require- 








ments are suggested with respect to instructors, 
equipment, and courses of instruction. 

For the attainment of the fourth objective— 
the preparation of students for employment in 
radiobroadcasting—the suggested standard is 
well-organized radio courses integrated into a 
general educational program that leads to an 
A. B. or B. S. degree, the total amount of radio 
being about one-fifth of the total credit required 
for graduation. It is suggested that responsi- 
bility for the program in an institution should 
be centralized and not dispersed throughout the 
various departments which may feel they have 
a peculiar proprietary interest in the field. The 
two most common forms of organization are: 
(1) A radio department, comparable to other 
academic departments; and (2) a separate ad- 
ministrative subdivision made up of representa- 
tives of departments offering radio work. 

The special committee which prepared the 
report was appointed by John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education and chairman 
of the Federal Radio Education Committee. 
Representatives of education and the national 
broadcasting groups were members of this com- 
mittee. The chairman was Kenneth G. Bartlett 
of Syracuse University. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











New System of Faculty Promotions 
at the University of Washington 


Teaching ability is recognized as the main 
criterion for promotions at the University of 
Washington under a new system of standards 
and procedures for faculty promotions recently 
adopted. Under the new ‘“‘code”’ any candidate 
for promotion may request a survey of student 
opinion in his classes, and a form for the stu- 
dent-opinion survey is included in the code. 

The procedure under the new plan is for the 
dean of the graduate school to appoint a com- 
mittee of five advisers to review each recom- 
mended promotion, including two members 
from the candidate’s department, two from a 
closely related department, and the head of the 
department. A series of questions is submitted 
to each adviser and each sends in an individual, 
confidential report. Final action is by the dean of 
the college and the dean of the graduate school. 
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The former method of making promotions | 
was on the recommendation of the deans of the | 
various colleges, after review by the dean of | 
the graduate school. The purpose in the new! 
procedure is to provide systematic evidence, | 
which the former method of promotion lacked, | 







The Pacific Northwest Conference 
on the Arts and Sciences 


Representatives of colleges and universities 
in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia have organized the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on the Arts and Sciences. 
At a preliminary conference of 15 delegates at 
Missoula, Montana, in May 1944, plans were 
made for the first annual conference, which was 
held at the State College of Washington on 
November 17-19, 1944. The latter conference 
was attended by 88 delegates from 24 of the 33 
colleges in the four States and the Province of 
British Columbia, and from two other educa- 
tional agencies. A third meeting is to be held 
at Reed College in December 1945. The pro- 
ceedings of the two conferences are now avail- 
able. (See the section on Pamphlets in March | 
15 issue of HiGHER EpucartIon. . 

This conference is partly a sequel to confer- 
ences on the humanities held in Denver and at 
Stanford University. It was organized for 
broader purposes, that is, to examine “the col- 
lege of arts and sciences as a unit, with stress 
on basic education,” and to study “‘the specific 
contributions of major fields of knowledge to | 
the general or basic education of the student.” | 
In a number of the colleges committees have | 
been set up to act on the conference findings. | 





















State Aid to be Asked for Wayne University and ; 
Michigan Junior Colleges 





A bill has been prepared for submission to 
the State Legislature of Michigan providing [| 
that financial aid be extended to Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, as well as to junior colleges | 
throughout the State. Wayne University is the } 
municipally supported institution of higher edu- 
cation of Detroit. A brief on its case for State 
aid called attention to the university’s service to 
the State, pointing out that in southeastern 
Michigan, where 214 million of the State’s pop- 
ulation reside, Wayne University is the only 
tax-supported institution of higher education 
which offers complete collegiate programs, and 
that it serves the purpose of a State educational 
institution in that region. 
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Special Note 


Institutions and associations are invited to 
send to Higher Education from time to time, 
materials dealing with such matters of general 
interest as new policies and practices, programs, 
projects, studies, and reorganizations, 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from 
the agency issuing them. 


U. S. Congress. Committee on Education 


and Labor. Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education. Hearings ... 78th Congress, 
2d Sess... . on Senate Res. 74 . ... January 


25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and February 9, 1944. Fixed 
Incomes in the War Economy. Senator Claude 
Pepper, Chairman. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. p. 1049-1542. 
(Also contains Subcommittee Report No. 1) 
Free from the Subcommittee, Room 10B, Sen- 
ate Office Building, as long as supply lasts. 


Presents the findings of the subcommittee and the tes- 
timony of the witnesses in the investigation (1) to ascer- 
tain the number of American citizens whose incomes have 
remained static or have increased but little since the war 
began, (2) to discover how much the cost of living has 
risen for these citizens, and (3) to determine the extent 
to which they have suffered as a result of the ascending 
prices. Contains a statement by a representative of the 
American Association of University Professors on the 
effects of wartime conditions upon the economic welfare 
of members of faculties of colleges and universities. 





. . Hearings .. . 
78th Congress, 2d Sess. ... Pursuant to Senate 
Res. 74... December 14, 15, and 16, 1944. 
Medical Research: I. Senator Claude Pepper, 
Chairman. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. p. 2177-2305. Free 
from the Subcommittee, Room 10B, Senate Of- 
fice Building, as long as supply lasts; or at 20 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Presents testimony offered in answer to the question: 
How can the universities, industry, and the Government 


best cooperate to achieve the highest development of 
medical research? 





' ; Interim Report 
... Pursuant to Senate Res. 74... January 
1945. Senator Claude Pepper, Chairman. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. (Subcommittee Report No. 3, 78th Con- 
gress, 2d Sess.) 22p. Free from the Subcom- 
mittee, Room 10B, Senate Office Building, as 
long as supply lasts. 

Discusses the significance of the fact that 414 million 
young men in the prime of life have been found unfit for 


military service because of physical and mental defects, 
and presents recommendations for remedying the problem. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bu- 
reau. Outlook for Women in Occupations in 
the Medical Services. (No. 1, Physical Ther- 
apists; No. 22, Occupational Therapists. ) 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 10cents each. 

This series aims to present the post-war outlook for 
the specific occupations, with due regard to the changes 


which have taken place in the occupations as a result of 
wartime changes. 


U.S. Department of State. “English Is Also 
a Foreign Language.” By Harry H. Pierson. 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 299, 


p. 453-458, March 18, 1945. 

After outlining the scope and effect of the study of 
English in many sections of the world, the article indi- 
cates the nature of the work done in preparing materials 
and teachers for courses in English as a second language. 
Specifically, the article is concerned with the teaching of 
English in the other American Republics, and it describes 
by example the various activities of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and the Department of State in this field. 
Mention is made of programs such as the visiting English 
teachers from the other American Republics, the Cultural 
Institutes, the exchange students, and the North American 
Schools in Latin America. 


War Manpower Commission. Manpower 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1945. 24 p. 
10 cents. 


This issue is devoted to counseling and descriptions 
of counseling programs. 


Pamphlets 


American Education in Transition. Edited 
by Benjamin Fine. Times Square, New York, 
New York Times, 1945. 40p. Copies free on 
request. 


Discussions of three problems at forums at the New 
Times Hall on January 9 and 23 and February 8, 1945: 
(1) Conflicting beliefs in American education; (2) paying 
for public education; and (3) the school and the com- 
munity. The first of the three discussions is largely on 
education in the liberal arts. 
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Annual Report of the University of Arizona, 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1944. Uni- 
versity of Arizona Record, Vol. 37, No. 6, Oc- 
tober 1944. 102 p. 


Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education, 1943-1944. Oregon 
State System of Higher Education Bulletin No. 
149, November 1944. Eugene, Oreg., Office 
of the Board. 261 p. 


Federal-State Relations in Education. By: 
(1) Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education, (2) Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington, D. C., 
The Council or The Association, 1945. 47 p. 
25 cents. 


Deals with the following topics: (1) The drift toward 
the federalization of education in the United States; (2) 
factors and forces back of the trend toward the federal- 
izing of education in the United States; (3) policies and 
principles of action that should guide the future devel- 
opment of Federal-State relations in education; and (4) 
supplementary policies and procedures that should govern 
Federal participation in education. The document is 
concerned with the relations which should exist between 
the Feder:' Government and public school systems, but 
many of the considerations, policies, and principles stated 
may also be applied to higher education. 


Books 


Child Growth and Development Emphases 
in Teacher Education. By the 1943-44 Teach- 
ers College Collaborators in Child Growth and 
Development at the Collaboration Center on 
Human Development and Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, 1944. 142 p. Copies may 
be obtained from Charles W. Hunt, Secretary, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Reports the work of seven teachers college collabora- 
tors since September 1943, in a study sponsored by the 
Commission on Teacher Education, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, and the Collaboration Center. 
Outlines areas of learning which contribute essentially to 
the understanding of children. States basic generaliza- 
tions which teachers should know, outlines developmental 
tasks and techniques that will help the teacher understand 
and guide children, and suggests some methods for imple- 
menting the findings of the report. 


Directory of College Counseling and Place- 
ment Offices for Servicemen. Compiled and 


edited by Minot Canfield Morgan, Edward 





Allen Myers, and Elizabeth Wallace Farrelly. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton Personnel Index, 
1944. 188 p. 

A directory of (a) admissions officers, (b) placement 
or personnel officers, and (c) counseling or guidance off- 
cers, together with the services they render, in 917 col- 
leges and universities, “prepared for the use of separation- 
classification and civil rehabilitation personnel of the 
Armed Forces during interviews with all college men and 
women, and potential college men and women leaving the 
uniformed services.” 


Methods of Vocational Guidance. By Ger- 
trude Forrester. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1944. 460 p. illus. 

Written to assist teachers in high schools in the par- 
ticular field of occupational information. Brings together 
many aids, resources, and specific methods that teachers 
need to know when they are helping youth plan their 
vocational lives. Includes practical helps for the teacher 
of business subjects. In 26 chapters the material covers 
a bird’s eye view of the occupational world through visits 
to industry, visual aids, radio, government publications, 
homeroom activities, school assemblies, and avocational 
pursuits; narrowing one’s choice of occupations; investi- 
gating specific fields of work; grooming business pupils 
for jobs; and coordinating vocational guidance and busi- 
ness education. Selected references. 
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